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Seven years ago Congress authorized prizes to the amount 
of $5,000 to be awarded to plans for a new national library. 
More than twenty designs were submitted in this competition, 
and the due rewards were bestowed; but nothing more was 
done. ‘Two years ago a commission was appointed, composed 
of members of both Houses of Congress and others, to inquire 
into the best mode of providing accommodations for the library, 


It is also proposed to offer room for a new and larger library 
by extending the central portion of the eastern front indefinitely 
towards the rising sun. It is further suggested that the two leg- 
islative chambers being housed in the two new western wings, 


| where they may have direct access to exterior light and air, the 


present chambers may be readily adapted to the uses of the |i- 
brary. It will thus be seen that the most important question 


| of a new library is for the moment hopelessly entangled with 


either inside or outside the Capitol. This commission, after | 


having industriously investigated the subject and consulted 
many architects, reported that although it was earnestly desired 
to keep the library within the Capitol, and although several 
plans for accomplishing that object had been submitted and con- 
sidered, “ the commission unanimously concluded that no such 
plan was practicable,” and that the library, as enlarged, could 
not be made a part of the Capitol without defacing it. A sepa- 
rate building was consequently proposed. No action was then 
taken upon this report. And now the matter has again come 
up, and it has been referred to another commission or commit- 
tee; but from the resolution under which this body is to act the 
majority of the Senate has voted to exclude the wise decision 


of the previous commission, and the new commission is ex- | 


pressly confined to the cousideration of a library within the 
Capitol An amendment was proposed requiring that the 
“ practical changes” should be such as could be made “ without 
serious injury to the architectural effect of the building.” But 
even this obviously proper and civilized suggestion was curtly 
rejected, and the committee now seems to have before it the 


other propositions, and that there is a fair chance that out of 
the muddle there may emerge an architectural blunder of the 
most colossal kind. 


THe requirements for the accommodation of a great library 
like that of Congress, it being more properly a national library, 
with annual accretions amounting to forty or fifty thousand 
volumes, are of a nature not to te satisfactorily met by any 
make-shift or adaptation whatsoever. Experience has shown 
that for the proper administration of such a great public trust 
it is necessary, first, to provide vast fire-proof store-houses with 
abundant light and equal temperature, so arranged as to accom- 
modate the books with the utmost economy as regards space, and 
to facilitate their scientific arrangement, their accessibility, and 
their capacity for enlargement in any single department of lit- 
erature without trenching upon the domain of other depart- 
ments; second, to give to the librarian and his assistants a posi- 
tion from which all these points of storage are as nearly as 
possible equally accessible; third, to supply public reading and 
study rooms with reference libraries amply lighted and properly 
aired ; fourth, to give ample accommodation to the most essen- 
tial department of bibliography and cataloguing ; fifth, to fur- 
nish packing and unpacking rooms with convenient approaches, 
bindery, and lifts communicating with all parts of the storage 
halls and contrived to facilitate delivery and distribution. Noth- 
ing can be more evident to the architectural mind than that 
these points of accommodation are exceptional in their nature, 


| and require exceptional and in some respects unprecedented 


architectural dispositions both internally and externally of both 
plan and elevation ; they cannot be housed behind any such 


| architectural screen as is made by the external orders of the 


Capitol. They imply a structure as distinct in its characteristics 
of outline and detail as an isolated theatre, a railway terminus, 
a grain elevator, or a cathedral,—a mass which, if in respect 
to the general reading-room it could be accommodated in one 


| of the legislative chambers, and in respect to the offices of ad- 


difficult task of providing such an addition to the completed | 


structure as shall afford new accommodation to the two legis- 
lative chambers, and give room and verge enough for a national 
library of a million volumes, more or less, and for the spacious 
conveniences required by its administration, Senator Morrill, 
of Vermont, in an excellent speech upon this subject, delivered 
on the 31st of March, interpreted this action of the majority 
either as an indirect proposition for a new Capitol, or as a post- 
ponement of the important and necessarily importunate ques- 
tion of a new library until a more convenient season. 


Tue Senator from Vermont stigmatized the proposition of | 


the majority of Congress to make these fundamental alterations 
of and incongruous additions to the national Capitol as perhaps 
the greatest blunder now in process of incubation among civil- 
ized peoples. “ Whenever any acute and fertile genius,” he 
said, “feeling himself equal to the great emergency, shall have 
brought forth a plan for an addition to the Capitol of such di- 
mensions as will be required for a new chamber here and a 
new hall in the other end of the Capitol, and be also sufficient 
for the future requirements of the library of Congress, con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions of existing laws, I feel 
sure that it will be nothing else than a huge excrescence upon 
whatever there is of simplicity and grandeur, or of classic 
beauty, in the present appearance of the Capitol.” The prop- 
osition for the increased accommodation has taken various 
forms ; the one which finds greatest favor seems to be the exten- 
sion of the flanking pavilions of the west front on a lower level, 
as we have lately described (American Architect, February 22). 


ministration it could find a degree of convenience in the sur- 
rounding committee-rooms, would find in the far larger portion 
devoted to the storage of books not only no adaptable or 
adequate space, but none could be built which would not neces- 
sarily conflict with the strict classical requirements of the rest 
of the building. It would seem to be impracticable to furnish 
accommodation for this difficult service either in the old build- 
ing or in any new wing or wings which might be added thereto, 
without the sacrifice of some convenience essential to the library. 
Moreover, Mr. Walter, the architect of the Capitol, estimates 
the cost of a single projection of 275 feet from the present 
building, executed in a style in conformity with it, at not less 


| than $4,000,000, a sum much more than sufficient for the erec- 


tion of a separate building infinitely better adapted to the uses 
of such a library. 

Tue present national Capitol certainly has the advantage 
of unity of style, and it occupies its magnificent site with the 
greatest dignity and grace. We do not say that it would be 
absolutely impossible to make an addition to this structure ade- 
quate for the purpose which we are now considering without 
injury to its effect of unity and noble simplicity, for it is pos- 
sible to conceive that the superb western slopes in front of the 
Capitol towards the avenues might be occupied with a mass of 
buildings terraced up to the present main building which should 


| overtop and crown the whole, like the structures upon the Capit- 
| oline Hill in ancient Rome; but all the dignity which is de- 


pendent upon the present conditions of isolation, and all the 
sense of repose and wholeness which is obtained from the per- 
fect simplicity and comprehensibleness of the present architect- 
ural scheme, would thereby be exchanged at enormous cost for 
effects of an entirely different character, in the production of 
which the chances of fundamental and ruinous error would be 
far too great. The idea of reproducing anything in the re- 
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motest degree resembling the colonnade of Bernini at Rome 
upon these rapid slopes is absolutely unintelligible to the archi- 


’ 


] 


tect. It is the dream of a half-instructed enthusiast, — an un- | 


substantial pageant utterly incapable of realization. We sin- 
cerely trust that the experiment of any such wing or wings as 
now threaten to destroy the orderly simplicity of the Capitol 
may not be attempted. The necessity for immediate action, 
however, in respect to th national library becomes more and 
more apparent. Its annual increase is fully equal to that of 
the British Museum, which is conducted on a scale far more 


costly, and covers eight acres of ground, and the successive re- | 


ports of the librarian indicate how dangerously overcrowded | 


are the present halls, and with what excessive inconvenience 
the administration of it is attended by reason of want of space. 

Tue advertisement of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia for school-house plans is one of the curiosities of 
competitions. It is a general call to architects to offer complete 
sets of drawings, with specifications and detailed estimates, for a 
school-house which is to cost thirty thousand dollars, the draw- 
ings being to full quarter-inch scale. The established charge 
for one set of such plans, with specifications and without the 
estimates, is seven hundred and fifty dollars. The Commis- 
sioners offer a prize of five hundred dollars for the best. It is 
nothing new to see a building committee tempt competitors 
by offering for the plans it accepts less than they are worth, 
but the Commissioners outdo their fellows by declaring their 
intention to keep all the plans, for two thirds of the price of a 
single set. Several of the leading architects of Washington 
have sent a protest to the Commissioners, in which, without in- 
sisting upon full compensation for the successful plans, or ob- 
jecting to furnishing competition drawings to full seale, they 
content themselves with the modest request that plans which 
are not accepted should be returned to their authors. To this 
the Commissioners have answered succinctly that their condi- 
tions were adopted “ solely in the interest of the public schools ; 
and while the Commissioners regret that these conditions should 
be unsatisfactory to any, they see no good reason for changing 
or modifying them.” If the Commissioners were to advertise 
in the interest of the schools for an important piece of iron con- 
struction, and were to insist on such terms as should repel 
the bids of the best manufacturers, we should think them very 


in order to bring it within its ken might be interchanged with 
one of the other seated figures which, typifying the great cities 
of France, encircle the place. It would be difficult to find in 
all Paris a more suitable site, and we think the writer has good 
reason for exclaiming, “ What elements of inspiration, what 
suggestions for an attitude, are here!” Unfortunately the de- 
cision has been made in favor of the Place du Chafeau d’Eau. 
In all these different cases we hear of no hint that the people 
would accept a lofty obelisk as the highest and most suitable 
expression that art could devise for a national monument. 


Besipes this, it seems very likely that sculptors will have as 
much to do during the next few years as they can do with 


credit. M. Viollet-le-Duc has just brought forward again a 


foolish commissioners, It is probable that designs will be forth- | 


coming in answer to their advertisement, just as iron, such as it 


material. When the plans have come in answer to the Com- 


scheme which was first proposed in 1848, by David d’ Angers, 
but which had no result. M. Viollet-le-Duc now proposes that 
the avenue of the Champs Elysées, between the Place de la 
Concorde and the Place de l’Etoile, should be lined, like the 
court-yard at Versailles, on either side by groups and single 
statues in bronze or marble of those men who have reflected 
credit on the city by their virtue, their courage, their learning, 
or their humanity. Each statue would be made the subject of 
a separate competition, so that it is fair to presume that the 
collection would contain the chef-d'euvres of modern sculptors, 
foreign as well as French. At present, the annual appropria- 
tion for the ministry of fine arts is only $60,000, which has 
to be expended in a multitude of ways; so that, unless special 
provision is made, very few statues could be ordered each year, 
even at the very modest rate of $700 for each statue; for this 
is about what it is proposed to pay for each of the two hundred 
and fifty-four statues which are to occupy the niches and pedes- 
tals of the facades of the new Hotel de Ville, while the one 
hundred and forty-one bas-reliefs for the same building are to 
cost $400 each. Notwithstanding these small prices there is 
more likelihood of a dearth of suitable subjects than of able 
sculptors, for these two schemes, which, it is said, are almost 
certainly to be carried out, are nearly identical, and are sure to 
conflict with and hamper one another. It will be more difficult 
to secure satisfactory statues for the Hotel de Ville than for the 
Champs Elysées, for the choice is restricted to those celebrated 
men who were born in Paris. 


Tue following letter has been addressed to the Secretary of 


: . ; : the Boston Chapter A. 1. A. : — 
is, may always be had for much less than the price of good | 


| To Henry Van Brunt, Ese., Secretary Boston Cuaprter A. I. A.: 


missioners’ invitation, it may appear that, as far as plans go, the | 


interests of the public schools in the District of Columbia are 
not in the best of hands. 


Ir is not too late for those who have charge of the Washing- 


ton Monument to profit by the example of the several Euro- | 


pean nations which are just at this time preparing to erect na- 
tional monuments. We have already spoken of the figure of 
Germania, which is to be placed near Bingen on the Rhine, and 
of the competition for an equestrian statue of Victor Emmanuel 
at Rome; and now we hear that the Russians are to com- 
memorate their triumph over the Turks by a monument whose 
description sounds not a little grandiose and somewhat barbaric. 
The most noticeable of these undertakings, however, in that the 
details have not yet been fully decided upon, is the competition 
which is shortly to be opened in France for a statue of the Re- 
public, at Paris. The site which is most spoken of, the one 
which is favored by the Prefect of the Seine, who is taking the 
initiative in the matter, is the Place du Chateau d’Eau,—a 


Dear Sir, — In reply to your communication of the 7th inst., just received, 
will say, in sending our circulars “ to architects,” we did not for a moment 
suppose it was contrary to any established rule for them to consider such, 
and we trust the mistake will be overlooked. 

We hope that when our goods become known among your members, 
their merits alone will entitle them to due consideration, 

We are yours very respecifully, 
Cuas. W. Trainer & Co. 

The straightforwardness of this letter does not make us re- 
pent of what we said last week in the matter of illicit commis- 
sions, wherein we used Mr. Trainer’s name, not to work him 
injury, but to point the moral more effectually than could be done 
by a blank. It does make us wonder whether the dealers who 
send such circulars think that architects have nothing but rules 
to guide them in their practice. It is not the ignorance of rules, 
but the ignoring of professional honor and fidelity, that is the 


| offensive thing. 


site which a writer in La Semaine des Constructeurs shows to | 


be wholly unsuitable; for of the seven grand boulevards and 
avenues which radiate from it, the axes of no more than three, 
the least important three, intersect at the same point. More- 
over, the only buildings of importance abutting on the place are 
barracks of questionable architectural interest. He proposes, 
rather, to remove the obelisk from the Place de la Concorde, a 
step which, he says, “ will not particularly chagrin the Pharaohs,” 
and place the statue on its site. Here, he says, “it will have 
before it the temple of the Law, the Corps Legislatif; it will 
turn its back on the past, the Madeleine; it will have the ruins 
of the monarchy on its left, the Tuileries ; while it will have 
at its right the military triumphs which it disdains.” It might 
perhaps be possible to convey into the statue some expression 
of regret, as it gazes at the seated statue of Strasbourg, which 


TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. (Continued.) 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1878. — MORNING SESSION. 


Tue Convention reassembled at 10 A. M., and unfinished busi- 
ness was called up, the first being the report of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, which was read by the Secretary. 

A letter on the metric system was then read. 

Tue Presipent said that one of the members of the Insti- 
tute, Mr. E. T. Mix, of Milwaukee, had written a letter to the In- 
stitute about a certain competition in which he was interested, and 
had not been, in his opinion, fairly treated. It was for the Conven- 
tion to declare its pleasure as to what should be done with the let- 
ter. 

Mr. Lorinc knew Mr. Mix to be one of the most upright and _re- 
liable men belonging to the Institute, and hoped the Convention 
would hear his letter and do what it could to assist him. 

The letter was read, and the time for business being short it was 


| yoted to refer it to the Board of Trustees. 


Mr. Post then offered the following resolution : — 
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Resolved, That any member of this body who, in case of competition, should propose | 


or agree to undertake the work for which he is competing for a less commission or com- 
pensation than his fellows in the competition violates the sole condition of membership 
in this society, viz., “‘ the honorable practice of his profession ; °’ and that upon proof of 
the fact to an investigating committee, which shall consist of three Fellows, who shall be 
appointed by the Board of Trustees upon the demand of two Fellows of the Institute, he 
shall be declared to be expelled by the Board of Trustees, without further action of the 
Institute as a body, and that such expulsion shall expel him also from the chapter. 


In support of his resolution, Mr. Post said that while all competi- 
tions were bad enough, there had been many cases of late where the 
contests had degenerated from trials of skill in design into strugcles 
between architects as to which would take the work at the lowest 
charge. It was to prevent this that his resolution was intended. Tn 
it he made no reference to the ordinary charges of the profession, 
for the reason that there might be exceptional cases, as charitable in- 
stitutions, for instance, where the terms of the competition might 
vary from the established rule, a commission of three or three and a 
half per cent being offered, instead of the usual one of five per cent. 
If all the architects saw fit to accept these terms, although he thought 
they acted unwisely, he did not wish, or think it practicable, to con- 
trol their action ; but where one of the competing architects soucht 
to obtain the work, not by excellence of design, but by an offer to do 
it at a less price than his fellow competitors, he thought it not only 
competent for, but incumbent upon, this body, charged with uphold- 
ing the character and good name of the profession, to expel sum- 
marily such an offender, if one should be found within its ranks. 

Mr. PreirFer asked leave to present an amendment to Mr. Post’s 
resolution, to the effect that where several architects had been in- 
vited to take part in a limited competition, with an agreement that 
they should be repaid the cost of preparing their drawings, it should 
be deemed unprofessional conduct for any other architect to offer to 
submit plans free of cost, and any member of the Institute who should 
be proved guilty of such practices should be expelled. He had heard 
of an instance in New York, lately, where three gentlemen had been 
invited to submit plans, and were to be paid for them. Soon after- 
wards a member of the Institute presented himself to the committee 
having the matter in charge, with twenty-two letters of recommenda- 
tion, begging the privilege of submitting plans free of cost. 

Mr. Post thonght that Mr. Pfeiffer’s resolution should form a 
separate subject of action. He would rather not hamper his resolu- 
tion by any amendments. If Mr. Pfeiffer would write his motion ont 
for separate action, the original resolution could be,voted on by itself. 

Tur PRESIDENT called for a vote on Mr. Post’s resolution, and 
it was carried. 

While Mr. Pfeiffer was writing ont his resolution, Mr. Post called 
up his motion of the preceding day, that the Committee on Publi- 
cation should be censured for having failed to publish the report of 
the last year’s convention. 

The resolution was taken from the table for discussion. 

Mr. Post stated again that it had appeared from the report of the 
Committee on Publications that the reason the proceedings of the 
last convention were not published was that no editor could be found. 
As it was clearly the duty of the Publication Committee to edit the 
report of the convention, and attend to the printing of it, he moved 
a vote of censure, unless it could be shown that there were other and 
better reasons than those given for not publishing the report. If 
there were such better reasons he would be very glad to withdraw 
his motion. 

Mr. LoNGFELLOw thought that the Convention ought to under- 
stand the difficulties in the way of the Publication Committee. Sev- 
eral persons had been asked to undertake the editing of the Proceed- 
ings, and all had declined. Now, no one being found who would vol- 
untarily do the editing required, had the committee authority to 
compel some individual to do the desired work, and if so, how 
should this individual be selected? For the committee, as a com- 
mittee, to do the editing, would be impossible ; such a thing, 
he thoueht, had never been done, and he would be glad to know dis- 
tinctly what was required of them. 

Mr. Prerrrer, as a former member of the Publication Committee, 
knew the difficulties in regard to money matters which had to be 
contended with, and believed that the committee had acted aecord- 
ing to their best judgment, and hoped the motion would not prevail. 

Mr. Lirrece called attention to the fact that at the last eonven- 
tion, on the morning of October 19, it was voted that henceforth 
the proceedings of the convention be published in the American 
Architect. The report of the proceedings was so published, and the 
resolution therefore carried out. If the Publication Committee were 
entrusted with any further duty in the matter, and had failed in it, 
he would like to understand clearly about it. 

At the request of Mr. Longfellow, the proceedings of the conven- 
tion on Friday, October 19, 1877, were read. 

Mr. LONGFELLOW said that there had been a difference of opinion 
among the officers of the Institute, but, for himself, he had come 
away from the convention with the impression that the Proceed- 
ings were to be published in pamphlet form, as usual. But however 
that might be, he certainly had not received any impression that 
the Convention required him, any more than any other member, to 
act as editor. He had done so the year before, and when requested 
to do so again he had declined to undertake it. If he had imagined 
that his position on the committee imposed such a duty on him he 
would certainly have resigned at once. i 

THe Secretary hoped that the resolution might be amended or 
withdrawn, in consideration of the difficulties and misunderstanding 











under which the committee had labored, and in view both of Mr. 
Longfellow’s explanation and of the great and continued service 
which he had done to the Institute and the profession. 

Mr. Lorine said that he could testify to the amount of hard work 
which the committee had accomplished in getting their material ready 
for publication in the American Architect, and he thought they should 
receive commendation rather than censure, and hoped the resolution 
would be withdrawn. 

Mr. Post withdrew the resolution, and the regular order of busi- 
ness was taken up, the first subject being the Memorial Address 
upon the Life and Services of the late Richard Upjohn, read by the 
President, Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Hartriecp offered the following resolutions, which were car- 
ried : — 

Resolved, That the Memorial Address prepared and just read by our President be adopted 
as anexpression of the sentiments of the members of the Institute, regarding our late 


President, Richard Upjohn. 
Resolved, That the Memorial be entered upon the minutes of the Institute, and a copy 


| be furnished to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. Post asked for a suspension of business to offer a resolution 
that after the election of officers the present Library Committee be 
desired to report to the Convention a scheme for securing the publi- 
cation of the Proceedings within thirty days after the adjournment. 
The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Lirrect remarked that the report would simply be that it 
was impossible to do it within sixty days. 

Mr. Post then proposed that a sub committee be appointed. 

Mr. Litre proposed something better than that: that Mr. Post 
should be appointed editor; then he would find out for himself what 
the difficulties were. 

Mr. Post could not understand why, if a great newspaper could 
be edited and published in one day, the Proceedings of this Conven- 
tion could not be published in two months, He moved that the 
present Committee on Publications report, after the election, a plan 
to secure the publication of the Proceedings of this Convention 
within a reasonable time after the adjournment of the Convention. 

Mr. HaiGur moved to amend by substituting the words ‘ sixty 
days” for ‘¢ a reasonable time.’’ 

Mr. LonGrELLOW moved to amend by adding “and the com- 
mittee be authorized to procure an editor for the Proceedings at an 
expense of not more than seventy-five dollars.’’ 

Mr. Posr said that the object of the resolution was to obtain sug- 
gestions such as this, as to the best way of getting the work done. 

The resolution, with Mr. Haight’s amendment, was then adopted. 

Mr. Srone then reported that the Auditing Committee had ex- 
amined the Treasurer’s report, and found it correct. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was then called for, and 
presented by Mr. Stone. 

Mr. McKim, to the regret of the committee, had been obliged to 
decline serving a second term as Secretary. Mr. Littell also de- 
clined a renomination on the Committee of Publication. 

By consent of the Convention, all the names were voted for on a 
single ballot, and the ticket as presented by the committee was 
elected, 

Mr. WALTER expressed his thanks for reélection. It had always 
seemed to him that the President of the Institute ought to be a resi- 
dent of New York, but since the Convention had seen fit to express 
its confidence in him by continuing him in office, although he lived 
a hundred miles away, he should show his appreciation of the com- 
pliment by renewed exertions to promote the interests of the Insti- 
tute. 

Miscellaneous business was then called up. 

Mr. Srone said that it seemed to him that the future of the Insti- 
tute depended, to some extent, upon the publication of its Proceedings 
in permanent form, in addition to the publication in the columns of 
the American Architect. He thought that for the Institute to say that 
it had no money to publish its Proceedings was like a business man 
saying that he could not afford to buy goods. He thought also that 
when a member at a distance applied to the Institute for advice or 
support, the Convention ought to consider and act upon the applica- 
tion. This was the chief use of membership in the Institute to per- 
sons in distant parts of the country, and it should try to make itself 


} a tangible existence to such persons by responding to their wishes. 
, 





What was the use of paying fifteen or twenty-five dollars a year to 
the Institute, when the members got no good from it? At present 
there was no account of its proceedings officially published, — not 


| even a list of the members. It was very important that attention 


should be paid to these points. 

Mr. LoNGFELLOW reported for the committee that the best plan 
they had been able to devise in the short time allowed them was to 
suguest that the present committee, which remained in office till 
January, 1879, should be instructed to publish the Proceedings of 
the Eleventh Convention, leaving the Proceedings of the present or 
Twelfth Convention to their suecessors’ care; that the committee 
should be authorized to employ an editor, at an expense of not 
over seventy-five dollars. 

Mr. Post thoucht that if it was so laborious a task to print the 
Proceedings, it would be better to print those of the present Con- 
vention at once, as it was important to have them issued without 
delay. The report of the Eleventh Convention might be left to a 
future time. One thing was certain; that the Institute had not funds 
to do the publishing in either case, and money must be raised. It 
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appeared that from three hundred to four hundred dollars had been 
the cost in years past, but Mr. Longfellow could estimate about that 
better than he could. 

Mr. LoncreLLow thought the expense of printing would be 
about three hundred dollars. 

Mr. Hatriecp. ‘ And whatever is paid for editing must be 
added to the three hundred dollars.” 

Mr. Post. ** Then the assessment on Fellows will be four dol- 
lars, and on Associate Members two dollars, to provide suflicient 
funds for publishing the Proceedings of this Convention. If both 
Proceedings are to be published the proportionate as-essment will be 
eight dollars for Fellows and four dollars for Associates.” 

Mr. LoxGreL_iow thought this seemed like throwing upon the 
present committee the burden of publishing both reports before the 
first of January. 

Mr. Post said that some committee must take charge of both 
reports. If the present committee threw it over on the next, that 
one might shift it to the following one. 

Mr. Preirrer reminded the Convention that, with the best will 
in the world, the Publication Committee could not make sure of a 
prompt issuing of the Proceedings. All the different committees 
expected that their chairmen should have time to revise their re- 
ports, and months often expired before these were returned for pub- 
lication. He thought no resolutions would help the committee to 
hasten their work, unless every committee would submit its report to 
the Convention in such form that it could be taken and published 
without modification. Undoubtedly it was important to have the 
publication as soon after the convention as possible, while the inter- 
est of the members of the Institute was fresh. After three or four 
months their interest almost ceased. On one occasion the Publica- 
tion Committee had taken advantage of a very full report of the 
proceedings published in a daily paper of the town where the con- 
vention was held, and had it immediately reprinted in slips and sent 
to every member of the Institute. 

Mr. Lonereciow thought it unusual, even if possible, to require 
the committee to publish the report of the convention before their 
successors, who were appointed at the convention, came into office. 
If the Proceedings of the Eleventh Convention were published before 
the Ist of January, the committee appointed by the Twelfth Conven- 
tion might have the report of their convention all ready to publish 
the next day, and so each convention could be reported by its own 
committee, as had always been the case. He could see no reason for 
changing this rule, to double the labor of the present committee. 

Mr. Post moved that an assessment of eight dollars on Fellows 
and four dollars on Associates be made for defraying the expense of 
publication of the Proceedings of the Eleventh and Twelfth Conven- 
tions. 

Mr. Srone offered an amendmentathat the Treasurer be directed 
to collect from Fellows and Associates the regular fees. The fees 


had been reduced two years ago, in the hope of increasing the mem- | 


bership. This result had not followed, and the additional assessment 
now laid was simply a return to the old scale. 

Mr. Harrievp said that the bills were already out, according to 
the last scale of dues, and many of them were paid. 

Mr. Post remarked that the method proposed by Mr. Stone would 
furnish only five eighths of the money required. Mr. Stone’s amend- 
ment was lost, and Mr. Post’s original resolution was adopted. 

After a moment’s interruption, to request those members who pro- 
posed to accept Mr. Beckwith’s invitation to visit his works in New 
Jersey to signify their intention, Mr. Pretrrer called up his reso- 
lution relating to limited competitions. 

Mr. Post objected to the form of the resolution, not to the sub- 
stance. He was in favor of something of the kind, but thought it 
difficult to frame a resolution to cover all cases. For instance, he was 
once invited, with several other gentlemen, to compete for a certain 
building, each competitor to be paid a certain sum. To secure that 
a full commission should be paid to the successful competitor, and to 
obtain certain other guaranties, he had agreed for his part to waive 
the payment appointed for each person competing, and had proposed 
that all should do the same. Under the letter of the pending resolu- 
tion, he would have been liable to censure in this case, whereas he 
actually tried for, and obtained, better terms of competition for all 
those who entered than the ones first offered. He did not wish to 
take the time of the Convention to go into particulars, but they could 
see that a little care was necessary to avoid attaching censure to par- 
ties hastily, without knowing all the circumstances. He would like 
to have the resolution altered slightly. 

Mr. Roperrson thought that the feeling of the better part of the 
profession was unquestionably opposed to competitions without re- 
muneration to all the competitors. For an architect to offer his ser- 


vices free when competing architects were compensated for their | 
trouble was universally regarded as unprofessional, and he thought | 


that the general feeling went further than that, and was disposed to 
regard as unprofessional all offers to prepare drawings without com- 
pensation. He would be glad to draw forth an expression of opinion 
from the Convention on this point. It was certain that competi- 
tions would never be satisfactory until that point was fixed, and an 
understanding was entered into among the better part of the profes- 
sion that they would not furnish drawings in competition without 
being paid for them. This question was becoming daily more im- 
portant, and paid competitions were becoming rarer every year. 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| tions to institutions. 
| 
! 


Mr. Preirrer thought Mr. Post’s amendment was not sufliciently 
emphatic in regard to the most important point in his resolution, 
that which referred to the architect’s offering his services free of 
charge. This habit, he was convinced, degraded the profession in 
the eyes of the community. Not long ago a bank president asked 
him to call at his bank. They wanted to make alterations, and re- 
quested him to offer suggestions and submit sketches. He replied 
that he would do so if he were paid. The bank president was sur- 
prised that he should ask that. He supposed that an opportunity 
of submitting sketches would be esteemed a great privilege. “] 
asked him,’’ said Mr. Pfeiffer, ‘if he ever employed counsel for the 
bank. He said he did. Then I asked him if his practice was to go 
around among counsel and invite them to prepare briefs, and expect 
them to make them free of charge, and submit them, so that he might 
select that which suited him best, and pay only for that. He said 
no; the lawyers did not do that, but the architects almost ran him 
down in their eagerness to get such an opportunity as he offered to 
me. I think that such incidents occur too often, and that they are 
a disgrace to the profession.”’ : 

Mr. Post. ‘ Every question has two sides. If every gentle- 
man here present will agree not to make any drawings unless he gets 
paid what they cost him, | will subseribe gladly, and adhere strictly 
to the agreement; but I have no sympathy with men who do a 
thousand dollars’ worth of work, and accept a hundred and fifty 
dollars for it. If any ten or fifteen respectable architects in New 
York will agree never to do any work unless twenty-tive per cent 
profit is paid them, I will join. and keep the agreement: but I do not 
propose to bind myself by a resolution which would allow aman to 
offer to make a set of plans for five dollars, and spend a thousand 
dollars on the drawing-, and say he is doing right because it is a paid 
competition. ‘To show what I mean, | will explain more fully the 
matter I mentioned before. A gentleman wished me to submit plans 
for a certain building, and offered two hundred and fifty dollars for 
the plans, two and a half per cent commission for carrying out the 
work, and the drawings were to be the property of the party paying 
the two hundred and fifty dollars. Statements were made to me that 
other architects had agreed to these terms. I said I could not. | 
ask you if I was not more professional than those who accepted such 
terms. I said, ‘If you will agree that if my plans are adopted you 
will pay me five per cent on the cost of the building, and my travel- 
ling expenses, and farther agree that no idea of the plan which you 
gained from me shall be in any respect used, unless I shall be ap- 
pointed architect, I will make sketches for you for nothing.’ And 
1 did it, and would do it again under similar circumstances, and con- 
sider that I acted more for the interest of the profession than | 
| should have done by accepting one half or one quarter of what it 
| cost me to make the plans, under the terms first offered. TI am as 
much opposed as anybody to the practice of offering, in the case of 
a paid competition, to submit plans for nothing, but there is not 
much difference between that and accepting a mere pittance, and if 
any resolution is to be passed it should cover this point, and not 
leave it open for any member of the profession to receive for his 
plans a few dollars and then claim that he has been engaged in a 
paid competition.” 

Mn. LONGFELLOW asked Mr. Pfeiffer if the substitute resolution 
did not cover the ground he wished. 

Mr. Premrrer thought that Mr. Post put it too mildly. Instead 
of ** may be,’’ he would substitute “ shall be.” He thouvht that the 
first resolution of Mr. Post could be avoided by a device similar to 
| one from which he had suffered. He was once engaged in a limited 
competition. He went to his antagonist and said to him that they 
were both members of this Insti‘ute, and that he had himself some- 
times been told that he charged more for his services than other 
| architects, and wished to know how much commission his competitor 
proposed to charge, — whether he intended to keep to the Institute 
schedule. He found that his competitor had already notified the par- 
ties that he should charge five per cent, so they parted with the 
understanding that the Institute schedule should govern both par- 
ties. After the plans were submitted, he learned from some of the 
principal parties interested that his plan had been recommended for 
adoption, but the building committee had felt obliged to consider 
| the question of expense of the architect’s services, and his compet- 
itor had offered to receive his five per cent commission, but to make 
a donation to the institution at the end of the work, amounting to 
two per cent, so that his actual charge would be reduced to three 
| per cent. Now, under Mr. Post’s first resolution, a person could not 

be expelled in such a case, as every man had a right to make dona- 








The change from “ may be” to “shall be ” having been accepted 
| by Mr. Post, Mr. Pfeiffer withdrew his resolution, and the substitute 
otfered by Mr. Post was carried as follows : — 

Resolved, That if in case of paid competition any member of this Institute shall offer his 
| services free of charge, he shail be liable to censure, if charges are made by two Fellows 

and a committee appointed as provided in a former resolution, for censure for violation of 
| the conditions of membership in the Institute. 


| Mr. LonGretcow then read the report of the Committee on Ways 

and Means. (See American Architect for February 15, 1879.) : 
A paper offered by Mr. Bioor, to be read in case there should be 

no other business, was accepted without reading, and referred to the 

| Committee on Publication. 

| A letter from Mr. Cummings was read. 


The letter was, on motion of Mr. LoNGFELLOW, referred to the 
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Board of Trustees, with a recommendation to take counsel on the 
subject. with power to act. 

The Committee on Publication was, by vote, authorized to employ 
such assistance as they might need in the discharge of their duties. 

The thanks of the Convention were vo'ed tc the President and to 
the Committee of Arrangements for their services. 

Before putting the motion of adjournment, the President requested 
the members to send him corrections of any errors which they might 
have observed in his paper on the late Mr. Upjohn. He had had to de- 
pend on all kinds of information, and would be vlad to be corrected. 

The Convention then adjourned. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE CENTRAL CHURCH, BOSTON, MASS. MR. R. M. UPJOHN, ARCHI- 
TECT, NEW YORK. 

Tis church was built at the corner of Berkeley and Newbury 
Streets ten or fifteen years ago. The materials of which it is built 
are Roxbury pudding-stone relieved by freestone finish. This view 
is taken from the southwest. 


HORSE RAILWAY STATION AT DRUID-HILL PARK, BALTIMORE, 
MD. MESSRS. DIXON & CARSON, ARCHITECTS, BALTIMORE, MD. 


This building was designed for a terminal station in the Druid- 
Hill Park, which is just beyond the northern confine of the city and 
is a natural park of beauty unrivalled in the castern part of this 
country. 


HOUSE FOR T. 8S. PERRY, ESQ., MARLBOROUGH STREET, BOSTON, 
MESSRS. CABOT & CHANDLER, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, 


This house is now building on Marlborough Street, between Fair- 
field and Gloucester Streets. It is twenty-four feet wide and fifty 
feet deep. The front is of face-bricks with a few decorative bands of 
Philadelphia moulded bricks. It is on the south side of the street, 
and the parlor is at the rear, to have the benefit of the sun. In the 
second story the library occupies the whole front of the house, the book- 
cases running under the high windows over the front door, In the 
third story.are four chambers and bath-room, and a fourth story is 
carried up in the rear, giving two chambers for servants, with trunk- 
room and closets. All the small @lass in the front windows is to be 
amber-colored cathedral glass. The plans are peculiar in having only 
one staircase, it being a necessity to unite with economy of construc- 
tion an economy of service, and also that the parlor should occupy 
the whole width of the rear. ‘The masons are Woodbury & Leighton, 
and the builder is S. H. W. Pierce. 


DESIGN FOR A DINING-ROOM SIDE-BOARD. MR. W. W. LEWIS, 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON. 


CHIMNEY-PIECE, DESIGNED BY M. EUGENE LEDOUX, DECORATIVE 
PAINTER. 


This chimney-piece, which we copy from Le Moniieur des Archi- 
tectes, was designed for and erected in an English house. ‘The lower 
portions are of stone, while in the decoration of the fire-place itself 
faience plaques are used. The hangings are embroidered by hand; 
the upper portion is of wood, with panels painted in enamel, upon 
the execution of which the effect of the chimney-piece largely 
depends. The cost was about three hundred dollars. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST VIEW OF THE CITY. — MODERN BUILDINGS. — BYZANTINE 
REMAINS. 
ATHENS, March 15, 1879. 

Preparep for deep blue skies I could more easily recognize the Isle 
of Mull and the port of Oban, than the Isles of Greece, as we passed 
by rocky shores, swept with rain from the dark hills behind, and 
dropped anchor in the land-locked harbor of the Pirwus. This as- 
pect was certainly not the poetic or conventional one, but recalls the 
fact that though the purest of blue skies might have refined the 
Greeks’ wsthetic sense, they were no dreaming Orientals, but a hardy 
mountain race, whose exposure to keen northern winds gave a firmer 
beauty to their limbs, and stimulated them to that restless activity of 
mind and body which explains their incomparably rapid and brilliant 
civilization. This first view, however, was undeniably disappointing, 
till suddenly the storm-clouds lifted and revealed, rising from the 
plains, a square-backed height crowned by a smaller rectangular mass 
— the Acropolis and the Parthenon. By a happy chance the Acro- 
polis, as seen from the entrance of the Pireus, just rises to the level 
of a dip in the mountain outline behind, and must have looked of old 
to the incoming travellers like a vast altar built to raise against the 
sky the great Athenian offering to Minerva. And this effect is much 
the same now as when Pericles trom his galley first saw it. But every- 
thing else is changed. The barren conical peak, rising just beyond 
the Acropolis, gives to the scene a key-note of desolation which is 
echoed back by the barren sides of the more distant heights of Par- 
nes, Pentelicus, and Hymettus, which bound the plain and its gray 
olive groves. 

Passing through the Pirgus, where as yet nothing has been dis- 
covered to distinguish it from any small port, the railway leads in 


about twenty minutes to Athens. The road curves by the pretty bay of 


Falerum, now a modern bathing-beach, where I remarked the wood n 
proscenium of an open-air theatre; the stage, being recessed deeply, is 
so curved as evidently to act as a powerful sounding-board. All along 
the line may be seen remains of the ancient Long Walls which joined 
the Pirmus to the city. Soon the front of the Acropolis appears for 
a moment, finely framed between two ridges; but this nearer view re- 
veals its sad dilapidation. Another curve in the line and there 
comes in view the whole side of the grand pedestal of Grecian art, 
with all the ruins of its former glory. 

From a neat little railway station a broad, straight street slopes up 
through the city toa large palace, whose bare, square walls derive lit- 
tle beauty from the purity of Pentelic marble finish. It was begun 
in 1836, and its size and interior decoration are too pretentious to 
excuse its ugliness, which remains an unfortunate souvenir of King 
Otho. His Queen, Amalie, however, was not wanting in taste, for she 
is said herself to have laid out the pretty garden attached to the palace. 
It was after the removal of the capital of Greece from Nauplia to 
Athens, in 1534, that the present city was built upon the débris left 
from its destruction during the War of Independence. This accounts 
for the absence of all medizeval streets and buildings, except four small 
Byzantine churches, and also for its resemblance to a modern Ger- 
man town; for the nomination of a Bavarian prince to the throne of 
Greece naturally brought in a strong Teutonic element. This German 
element is still more apparent in the new part of the town — curiously 
the west end — where there are many fine houses just built and build- 
ing by wealthy Greeks. There is a movement among the latter — 
who are prominent bankers in all Levantine cities and in Russia — 
to return and live in their rising capital. Few nations have been 
as patriotic as the Greeks, and this may be traced in the public build- 
ings, all of which, except the Palace and Assembly Hall, are the gift 


of individuals. Naturally, the style of architecture is Grecian in de- 


tail, but, as is the case in Germany, its dry coldness at once sugvests 
that country rather than the spontaneous grace inherent in the old 
Greek buildings around them; and this fact is a striking commentary 
on the dead classic style for which the truly learned archeology of 
Germany is responsible. The University, begun in 1837 by Hansen, 
a Danish architect, is a simple academic design, with suggestions of 
polychromy, which were at that time probably more daring and sue- 
cessful than they seem now. In general the houses, which are built 
of stone faced with stucco and the roofs with acroteria, are tinted 
with pale colors, and in good taste. The last and most ambitious de- 
sign is that of a new National Academy, of white marble, with the 
mouldings picked out in red, and crude in effect; but as the building, 
though costing over five millions of francs, is not yet finished, this may 
be modilied. Unfortunately the perfectly academic design of a cen- 
tral peristyle with wings is far too important for the size of the build- 
ing, and it looks curiously like a pretty model. The defect in scale 
is heightened by two great Ionic columns standing in front of the 
building to support statues of Minerva and Apollo. ‘This is the gift 
of the present Baron Sina, a well-known banker at Vienna. An ob- 
servatory located near the Areopagus was built and endowed by the 
late baron. <A large building for the sittings of the Chamber of 
Deputies has been finished lately, while a Museum and Polytechnic 
School are also built and awaiting an outer coating of Pentelic mar- 
ble, so that at this rate Athens is rising from her ashes with real 
American rapidity. Though the larger part of the city still consists 
of narrow lanes with small one or two story houses, with the rapid in- 
crease of population this village character will give place to one more 
worthy of a national capital. The population before the revolution 
amounted only to from twelve thousand to fifteen thousand, against 
forty-five thousand in 1871, not including the Pirgus, with its eleven 
thousand inhabitants; and as the Greeks, although for so many cent- 
uries kept in the most degrading servitude, have not only civen proof 
of the noblest patriotism, but are undoubtedly, with the Armenians, 
the cleverest people in the Levant, Athens will probably again be- 
come an influential city. In this aspeet nothing is so hopeful as the 
genuine desire for education. ‘The university has more than twelve 
hundred students, who come from various parts of Greece and ‘Turkey. 
We may be proud that all the female schools have been deve loped 
by the efforts of a Protestant Episcopal clergyman from America. 
The Rev. J. H. Hill and his wife obtained leave in 1831 to educate a 
certain number of girls as school-teachers, and in the hands of the 
latter is now the education of women in Greece. 

Of the four Byzantine churches, out of three hundred in Justin- 
ian’s time, which have escaped destruction, the largest, St. Nicode- 
mus, has lately been given to Russia and handsomely restored. It is 
a dignified little building, being only 62 by 45 feet large, the dome 
measuring but 21 feet in diameter. The proportion of piers and 
vaults is so good as to increase cffectively the apparent size. The 
side aisles as well as the double arcade in front of the dome are 
vaulted with flat cupolas, while the central dome is partially pierced 
with windows, the outside showing’ a low drum. ‘This marks it as 


| transitional between the early Byzantine churches, in which, as at St. 


Sophia, the domes were pierced by windows, and those of the Neo- 
Byzantine style, in which light is introduced through windows in a 
drum. The restored decorations are in the true Byzantine style, — 
formal figures upon the gold ground of the domes, and palm trees and 
floral scroll designs appropriately introduced. Here, as in all Greek 
and Russian churches, the Bema or Sanctuary in the apse or apses — 
Greek churches are yvenerally triapsidal—is entirely closed by a 
screen called the Iconostasis, from the icons or holy pictures intro- 
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duced in panels, a feature used as long ago as the building of Saint 
Sophia; this screen in wealthy churches is lavishly ornamented and 
the figures of saints upon a gilt ground produce a vor zeous effect. In 
it there are one large central door and two side ones. The former is 
open during the service and reveals in the dim interior a rich altar 
and furniture; and when the priest, in his tall black cap and black 
robe with gold bands, appears from time to time at the open portal to 
declaim something, the effect is startling. In all the paintings, an- 
cient ecclesiastical traditions are followed, and these — like the Egyp- 
tian canons — fix the color of hair and eyes, size of features, 
which are somewhat after Perugino’s types. The shrines, before 
which prayers are said, have pictures covered with a repousse sheath- 
ing of silver and gold, which suggests the lines of the paintings be- 
neath, and leaves bare only the faces and sometimes the hands; this 
was originally ancient work, but is now freely reproduced, and Rus- 
sia sent some rich examples of it to the Paris Exposition. The divis- 
ion of sexes is maintained and there is often a gallery for women over 
the Narthex or west end. The church in question is built of stone 
with alternate courses and finish of brick, and has a heavy campa- 
nile with bells, standing at some distance from the church. 

Of the true Neo-Byzantine type is the old cathedral, measuring only 
40 by 20 feet. It has on each face small gables with double light win- 
dows, and a central lantern with tall windows penetrating slightly the 
flat tile dome. Its chief interest lies in the numerous classic and 

3yzantine bas-reliefs incrusted in its outer walls. It is popularly said 

to be of the sixth century, but it is probably not earlier than the 
eighth. In the centre of the principal street stands another Byzan- 
tine church with a characteristic feature of the style: the west front 
preceded by three or four low gables roofing the narthex. The new 
cathedral has some handsome Pentelic marble columns, and is richly 
and not unsuccessfully decorated in the Byzantine style ; but the ex- 
terior is of a poor, nondescript character. 

I have purposely left myself little space to speak of the great clas- 
sic remains, as the y must be well known to the readers of the A meri- 
All I shall atte mpt is to sketch the general position of 
the ruins, whose details photographs and books give with perfect 
decision. Winding through narrow lanes the way to the Acropolis 
leads up a steep slope to the base of the rocks on which are planted 
the yellow walls dating from many epochs. Passing around them to 
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the front, a beautiful view opens. On the right, below, stands the 
temple of ‘Theseus, — almost perfect, except for the loss of its sculpt- 
ure; at one’s very feet Mars’ Hill and the broken cave of the 


Furies. ‘To the left is the Areopagus, and the hill yonder is the Pny x. 
Across the green plain lies the little bay of Falerum, and the masts 
and houses of the Pirewus are white against the blue waters of the 
culf of Salamis. For, after my gloomy arrival, the sky here fully justi- 
fied its reputation and was intensely pure and blue, and the sea re- 
flects its subtlest tints. Passing around the front and under an arch 
beyond, one is just above the ruins of the Odeum of Herodis. Here 
one enters a small court full of fragmentary sculpture and passes out 
upon the remains of the great steps leading up to the Propylea. 
Above, on the right, is the restored small temple of Niké Apteros, 
whose ruins were accidentally found not many years ago, completely 


buried. Its neighbor, the unsightly Venetian tower, has been demol- 
ished. Passing between the wings and through the white columns 
of the Propylea,— following the ancient chariot ruts,— there is a 


fine view on the right of the vellow columns and partially remaining 
pediment of the Parthenon. These columns, scarred by the bombard- 
ment of 1827, and with wide gaps in the side row, look wofully muti- 
lated, but the dignified elegance of even these remains soon appeases 
all feelings of disappointment. At some distance off on the left is 
the Erectheum, surprisingly small, but as delicate and refined as a 
goldsmith’s work. These are all the buildings now to be seen on the 
Acropolis. The celebrated Monument of Lysicrates and the Tower 
of the Winds are in the midst of the town. The great columns of 
Jupiter Olympius lift their Corinthian capitals upon a bit of table- 
land outside of the city. 

Of the several museums now forming in Athens. that of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s collection of articles found in tombs at Mycenez excites the 
most curiosity. He claims to have discovered the tomb of Agamem- 
non, but though the gold trinkets and vessels are rich enough to have 
been buried with that great prince, there seems no evidence for this 
hypothesis. What is singular is that neither the designs upon the 
articles nor the forms of the latter are the least Greek or Egyptian in 
character, but are as unlike any other known styles. ‘They are cer- 
0k very ancient, as Mycene was destroyed in the fifth century 
before Christ. The French and German governments have each an 
archxological school here of half a dozen students. 


AN ARCHITECT’S DEATH BY VIOLENCE. — A PLEA FOR THE 
UNITED STATES TESTING BOARD AND A BETTER SYSTEM OF 
TABULATING THE RESULTS OF TESTS. 


Krokuk, Iowa. 

A CRIMINAL case of a great deal of interest to superintending 
architects has been tried here lately. The State charged C. A. Cal- 
houn, a building contractor, with manslaughter of an architect, A. 
Lourie, in causing his death by pushing him off the first story of a 
building, which he was superintending, into the cellar, whereby his 
neck was dislocated, producing incomplete paralysis, resulting in 
death in five months after the injury. The 


contractor had threat- | 


ened to throw the arc steal off the building if he persisted in assert- 
ing that certain of the window-frames were not plumb. The main 
points of the defence were, that death was not intended, inasmuch as 
the height of the fall (sworn to as three to five feet) was insignificant 
and not to be assumed sufficient to produce death; and that the vic- 
tim having lived five months after receiving the injury, death was 
attributable to other causes, and particularly to the malpractice of the 
second medical attendant, called in on the twelfth day after the fall, 
in endeavoring to reduce the dislocation (which the prosecution con- 
tended was produced by the fall), whereby death resulted. The theory 
of the first medical attendant (who treated the patient for two weeks 
for contusion and neuralgia) was that there was no paralysis; that 
the patient suffered from concussion of the spinal cord; that therefore 
rest was the proper treatment. The theory of the second medical 
attendant was founded on a very critical surgical examination, by 
three different doctors, of the spinal column at the neck, to be sure of 
the fact of dislocation before attempting to reduce it. The defence 
having sueceeded in creating a doubt in the minds of the jury that the 
fall was the direct cause of death, a verdict of “ not guilty” was re- 
turned by it. But in a previous trial, last spring, the jury disagreed, 
standing six to six for conviction. 

I observe that the preliminary trials of the testing machine built for 
the United States Testing Board have already suggested some im- 
portant facts in regard to the ultimate strength of iron, sufficient to 
alarm the community and to forcibly renew anxiety for the absolute 
safety of iron bridges and other structures throughout the country, 
and especially such bridges as were designed with small safety mar- 
gins, and proportioned with reference to large ultimate strength of 
iron, which is now found to be in alarming excess of the real strength. 
The great importance of these tests to the community generally should 
call forth a widespread, persistent appeal for necessary appropriations 
to enable the Testing Board to continue its most valuable investiga- 
tions of strength of iron and steel, ete.,in the various conditions of its 
employment, many of which are yet in uncertainty. It would be well 
that, instead of only the best of each kind of material being selected 
for experimental testing, the worst grades and qualities and the 
lowest samples of the grades employed in any and every part of 
the country were also tested, and the lowest as well as the high- 
est results in the different grades tabulated, instead of tabulating 
mean or average strengths as is the pernicious habit adopted in 
many of the published tables. The result often is that the inexperi- 
enced incautiously adopt these average strengths for proportioning 
the parts of their structures, and thereby produce insecurity. As an 
illustration : say a certain sample of a brand or quality of iron will 
break with 40,000 pounds, while another sample of the same brand 
will break at 60,000 pounds, the average is tabulated at 50,000 pounds, 
being 10,000 pounds, or one fourth, in excess of the real strength of 
the weakest sample of the brand ; now there are few who could tell 
the weaker from the stronger sample by inspection. Add to the 
above the prevailing practice of adopting small safety factors, and 
there is seen to be great liability to reduce the real strength of a 
structure to a dangerous degree. The testing machine has also made 
cons pic uous the uncertainty in the value of the test of a hydraulic 
press, in that the friction is sometimes fourteen per cent of the force 
of the piston as indicated by the pressure guage, and that the friction 
varies by no fixed law with the changes in the fluid pressure in the cy]- 
inder, so that this clement of the value of the hydraulic press method 
of testing must be allowed for. Another consideration of interest in 
connection with iron in large bridges is the straining effect produced 
by the constant variation of the temperature of the air, and of the 
heat of the sun’s direct rays from winter to summer, and from day to 
nizht, which produce enormous internal wrenching forces in the vari- 
ous members of the truss of a large bridge structure, tending to distort 
and strain it unequally in its various parts, whereby some members 
are liable to excessive strain on the sides of the structure, as they 
are alternately exposed to the sun’s rays throughout the day. For 
instance : a change of 90° F. will produce an elongation, and vice 
versa, of 1” in seventeen feet, and exert a force or strain of a ton 
per square inch of section of metal. It has been observed that the 
longest span (450 feet) of the Victoria Bridge over the St. Lawrence 
River at Montreal is not only lengthe ned 6” from morning to night 
of a summer day, but that it springs 7” out of alignment on the sides 
and top as they are alternately exposed to the sun throughout the 
day. Whe ther this const: antly repeated daily expansion “and con- 
traction in the metal while under strain contributes to crystallization 
of the fibres is not much regarded; certain it is that the changes and 
excesses of strain due to this cause must be equally injurious with 
the strain of ordinary live loads on bridges. ALEX. BLACK. 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS, 


New York. 


CHARGES AGAINST THE 

THE rumors, reports, and hints, pointing in the direction of the De- 
partment of Buildings, which for months have been floating about in 
building circles in this city, have at last taken shape, and on Satur- 
day last, April 12, Geo. C. Barrett, Judge of the Supreme Court, on 
the : application of five taxpayers, issued an order for an investigation 
of this department. This step is in accordance with the provisions 
of the new charter. ‘The parties applying are Michael Brennan, 
Henry MeGuckin, Peter Ward, Edward Purcell, and Rufus Darrow, 


| all of them builders of this city whose business with the department 
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is extensive an‘lintimate. These charges must now be met, and affect 
not only the Superintendent, Henry J. Dudley, but Robert McGinnis, 
the chief of the Bureau of Inspection, Andrew Owens, chief of the 
Bureau of Violations and Applications, Charles K. Hyde, chief of 
the Bureau of Inspection of Unsafe Buildings and Fire Escapes, and 
Samuel T. Webster, chief clerk of the department. The charges are 
very serious ones, and allege that young Dudley has been guilty of 
taking and offering bribes and permitting the drawing of pub'ic money 
by appointees who were wrongfully selected, and in the recognition 
of Inspectors who had not yet passed the Board of Examination and 
were accordingly not eligible to hold the positions or trusts confided 
to them. Specific buildings are mentioned where the building 
law has been violated, and this against the express denial of the 
Board of Examiners, on those particular cases. The charges cover 
some forty pages of MS., and the matter comes up for hearing on the 
17th =I shall not now express an opinion on the merits of the case, 
which does not come in the nature of a surprise by any means, for 
common fame has Jong been busy with the name of the Superin- 
tendent of Buildings, and the whole department has lacked the firm- 
ness to make itself respected by the general public and feared by 
the flock of “skin builders” who would cover the city with their 
Ww retched shams. W. 


THE GLASS WORKS OF MURANO. 

Tnesk are the most celebrated works, of their class, in Italy, 
though, for a considerable period, their ancient reputation had been 
obscured. Some enterprising Italians, however. of recent years, so re- 
marked the avidity with which specimens of old Venetian glass were 
sought throughout Europe, not merely in the forms of mirrors, mo- 
saics, and enamels, but also in those of colored pearls and false vems, 
that they conceived the idea of reéstablishing at Murano the manu- 
factures which onee made it famous. The town had never, indeed, 
entirely lost its supremacy in this respect, and still contained a race 
of artisans to whom the secrets of their forefathers were not alto- 
gether unknown. Murano was, in the Middle Ages and during the 
Renaissance, the great centre whence Europe was supplied with this 
species of commodity, and with mirrors and ornamental glass, for 
decorative purposes, more especially. ‘The island on which it stands 
was favorably situated for commerce with Egypt and the East ; it 
possessed, and still possesses, admirable materials for the fabrication 
of erucibles and furnaces ; brick clay, sand in abundance from the 
Adriatic shores, and alkalis inexhaustible. So far back as 1383, a 


decree of the Senate invested it with privileges for the pursuance of 


this art, ** which,’’ it set forth, “must forever be a noble one, and 
shall find a permanent home here.” The manufacture was divided 
into four classes, — window and rough glass; goblets and blown glass; 
blow-pipes for bugles, and so forth ; and blow-pipes for more deli- 
cate and special fabrications. There was aregular administration es- 
tablished, the details of which need not be dwelt upon, seeing that 
they are mere antiquarianisms now; but one regulation was curious, 
enacting, as it did, that between the first day of October and the 
last day of July, —the rest of the year being a kind of close season, — 
no manufacturer should vary either the number of his crucibles or 
the processes of his industry. To reach this favored spot, on which 
none of the dreaded Venetian secret police, or the sbirri, were ever 
permitted to land, the only means is a gondola, which carries the vis- 
itor up the canal that forms the © principal street ’? of the town, and 
on the banks of which, — the glassmakers’ Strand, — the whole of the 
factories are situated. On each side runs a narrow quay, whereon are 
landed the raw materials necessary for the works, and whence are 
embarked the fabries in their completed state. The least artistic of 
these, perhaps, though that giving employment to the largest number, 
is that of those artificial pearls, in amber or agate, which so largely 
figure in popular Parisian embroidery, though they find a market in 
every quarter of the world. It was by them, indeed, that Columbus 
and Cortez originally established a trade between Europe and the 
Americas, and to this day, in some parts of the East, they, strung 
on threads, are used as money. ‘The principal interest of the Mu- 
rano works consists, however, in the process and apparatus of man- 
ufacture. The materials employed in making the glass paste are, 
then, speaking generally, the sand of Pola, the ‘ soda” of Catana, 
and Egyptian alkali, variously colored with antimony, arsenic, man- 
ganese, and minium, though, for tinting the finer qualities, other 
substances are employed, among them being silver and gold, the lat- 
ter more commonly. As much as £5,000 worth of it has been con- 
sumed by one establishment in a single year. The whole of the ma- 
terials to be used are first pulverized, mixed, and thrown together 
to “ try,’ —in other words, to be calcined in a furnace, whence it is 
taken and deposited in a close space to cool down to a particular 
point, the attainment of which is most sedulously watched for. 
These furnaces are made from what is called, by the Muriani, the 
“refracting earth”? of Cerona, brought from the Friuli Hills, min- 
vled with a kind of sand recently discovered among the neighboring 
rocks of Schio, and will bear any degree of heat, but they only last 
for about two years of forty-four weeks each, the remaining ‘eight 
weeks being always given up to settlements of accounts, and arrange- 
ments for the execution of future orders. During the latter time, 
not a solitary furnace fire is allowed to be kindled on the Glass- 
makers’ Island of Murano. But, while the working season lasts, 
they are kept incessantly going, rarely needing repair, until con- 


demned and broken up, to be made into new ones. Their dimensions 
of course are various. Those dedicated to ordinary pearls may 
contain as many as five large crucibles holding twelve hundred- 
weight each, of material to be calcined, while those for the more 
delicate varieties, r quiring more separate care, require only one, the 
cradations of temperature, moreover, being different for the differ- 
ent qualities. No coal is used, but only wood, and it is essential 
that this shal! be perfectly dry, to which end special stores have 
late.ty been constructed. 

The vitreous paste remains in the crucibles from twelve to seven- 
teen hours, according to the specialities of its composition and colors. 
When once the glass becomes sufficiently malleable to be dealt with, it 
must undergo a preliminary operation, indispensable to the entire Mu- 
rano manufacture, and distinguishing it from many others : it must be 
wrought into long rods, hollow or solid, called by the workmen “ canes,” 
and it is from these * canes” that the Muranese elassmaker elaborates 
the marvels of his art. This process, whether applied to glass or to 
enamel, demands an almost natural aptitude, —the natives protest 
that it is their secret, but at all events, an extreme dexterity of 
manipulation. The workmen employed upon it are distributed into 
relays, sueceeding each other every six hours, for the laborers must 
never cease by dty or by night. There is in the Murano Museum 
an example of which the people are naturally proud, as demonstrat- 
ing the wonderful delicacy of their manipulation, a glass rod, the 
section of which exhibits a portrait of the late King of Italy in flesh 
tint, but with hair, mustachios, eyes, and uniform variously colored, 
and if, says an enthusiast, this rod cou!d be sliced throuzh its whole 
length, into thin cylinder-shaped pieces, the portrait of the king 
mizht be almost indefinitely multiplied. Flowers, animals, innumer- 
able types of decoration, marvellous combinations of color, — pink, 
black, brown, silver, purple, blue, and so on, — spring from a pure 
surface of opaque white paste. The sections, however, are far from 
being invariably round : they are often square or triangular, to fur- 
nish ornaments and drops for lamps and chandeliers. Of course, in 
the imitation of ruby, coral, opal, and so forth, different blendings 
are necessary; but in all the glass into the composition of which 
cold enters —as in the red and rose tints; or in silver, as in am- 
ber a second exposure to heat is essential. So with enamels, with 
the celebrated “ Venetian ’’ giass, and that renowned aventurine, 
discovered by Miotti about one hundred and fifty years ago. This 
is the substance which the old masters, according to tradition, em- 
ployed when they introduced vases, chalices, or goblets into their 
pictures. The elaborate character of the work is suggested by the 
fact that every pearl sold to children in the streets of Venice has 
passed through seven different workshops in succession ; but ma- 
chinery bids fair to simplify the processes, — possibly to deteriorate 
the results. But it is for the nobler branches of the manufacture, — 
the art, as the old senate styled it, —that the little neighbor of Ven- 
ice is chiefly concerned, and upon the production of its master- 
pieces labor and patience little short of miraculous are often  be- 
stowed. Examples are known of success after a hundred failures ; 
while, again, the workman who sees that he cannot fulfil his actual 
idea, but must change it for another, cannot stop to think, — cannot 
stay his hand ; he has instantaneously to alter the design of a swan 
into a dolphin, or of a rose into a dahlia, or his task is irretrievably 
spoiled. — The Builder. 

THE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT ROOF AND THE 
WOMEN’S HOSPITAL. 
New York. 
To tHe Epiror or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Sir, —In your obituary of Messrs. Hatfield and Thomas you have 
made two rather serious mistakes, one in stating that Mr. Hatfield 
designed and built the Grand Central Depot roof, and the other in 
naming Mr. Thomas as the architect of the Women’s Hospital. Nei- 
ther of these gentlemen had anything whatever to do with the plans 
used in construeting these works. 

Mr. Joseph Duclos, constructor of the Architectural Iron Works, 
designed and built the roof, and Mr. Henry G. Harrison the hospital. 

Respectfully, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Sewer GaAses, their Nature and Origin, and How to Protect 
our Dwellings. By Adolfo de Varona, A. M., LL. B., M. D., of the 
Royal Order of Epidemics. Brooklyn: Eagle Book Printing De- 
partment. 1879. 

Seconp ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SoctkTY OF DECORATIVE 
Art of the City of New York. No. 34 East Nineteenth Street. 
Presented January 1, 1879. 


Women as Arcuitects. — The British Architect says: ‘ Even as it is, 
lady architects are not so rare but they may be found practising in the 
quiet of their country homes, both in England and in her colonies. We 
know of three who have practised so for years, making plans, sections, ele- 
vations, details, and superintending the workmen. One, a titled lady, one 
the wife of a bishop, and the third belongs to the family of a country rector.” 
The sucial rank of these gentle architects precludes the idea that they prac- 
tise the profession to gain their livelihood, but there is smal] doubt that there 
are in England, if not in this country, women who have a better right to 


| call themselves architects than some male members of the profession. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. P An American In~tanp Sea.— While Captain Roudaire is making 
Tue Water Surpuies or Brookiyn anp New York.— Atthistime | borings and taking levels in the schotts of Al geri 1, with a view to forming 


the water question is occupying attention in New York and Brooklyn. In 
Brooklyn the discussion is waging whether the present system of water 
supply shall be duplicated at much expens», or whether water-meters shall 
be introduced, as is proposed in the bill now before the legislature, which 
seemingly is framed in such a way as to pnt in the hands of whoever is to 
enforce its provisions, power so unlimited and arbitrary, as would have de- 
lighted Tweed and his associates, 
providing more water, and Mr. Douglas Campbell, in behalf of the Manic- 
ipal Soc-ety, recommends that a commision of citizens be appointed by the 
governor with power to employ experts, make investigations, and submit a 
report to the legislature. Incidentally, the question of retaining the reser- 
voir at Forty-second Street is reopened, and Mr. Campbell states that, in 
case of a break in the Croton Aqueduct, the supply in this reservoir would 
illustrate the difference between the distress caused by a mere scarcity of 
water and the distress caused by an absolute water famine. We suppose 
that the water in the reservoir would supply the whole city but avery short 
time, even if every one were put on short allowance, but that its retention 
may some day be of inestimable value is patent, because of the amount of 


water it contains; for it 1s said that it would take an artesian well, which 
a brewer has recently sunk in the city, sixteen months to fill it, flowing as 


it does at the rate of fifty thousand gallons a day, 


Tue Avsert Mepav. — The Council of the Society of Arts will proceed 
to consider the award of the Albert Medal for 1879, carly in May next. 
This medal was struck to reward “ distinguished merit in promoting Arts, 
Manufactures, or Commerce,” and has been awarded as follows: 

In 1864, to Sir Rowland Hill, K. C. B., “ for his great service to Arts, Man- 
ufactures, and Commerce, in the creation of the penny postage, and for his 
other reforms in the postal system of this country, the benefits of which 
have, not been contined to this country, but have extended over 
the civilized world.” In 1865, to his Imperial Majesty, Napoleon IIL, 
“ for distinguished merit in promoting, in many ways, by his personal ex- 
ertions, the international progre-s of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
the proofs of which are afforded by his judicious patronage of Art, his en- 
lightened commercial policy, and especially by the abolition of passports in 


howe ver, 


favor of British subjects.” In 1866, to Professor Faraday, D.C. L., F. R. 
S., for “ discoveries in electricity, magnetism, and chemistry, which in their 
relation to the industries of the world have so largely promoted Arts, 


Manufactures, and Commerce.” In 1867, to Mr. (now Sir) W. Fothergill 
Cooke and Professor (afterwards Sir) Charles Wheatstone, F. R.S., ‘in 
recognition of their joint labors in establishing the first electric telegraph.” 
In 1868, to Mr. (now Sir) Joseph Whitworth, F. R. S., LL D., “ for the 
invention and manufacture of instruments of measurement and uniform 
standards, by which the production of machinery has been brought to a 
state of perfection hitherto unapproached. to the great advancement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce.’’ In 1869, to Baron Justus von Liebiz, 
Associate of the Institute of France, For. Memb. R.8., Chevalier of the 
Levion of Honor, ete , “ for his numerous valuable researches and writings, 
which have contributed most importantly to the development of food econ- 
omy and agriculture, to the advancement of chemical science, and to the 
benefits derived from that science by Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce.” 
In 1870, to M. Ferdinand de Le-seps, “ for services rendered to Arts, Man- 
ufactures, and Commerce, by - realization of the Suez Canal.” In 187], 
to Mr. (now Sir) Henry Cole, C. B, *‘ for his import: nt services in promot- 
ing Arts, Manufactures, and C ommerce, especially in aiding the establish- 
ment and development of International Exhibitions, the development of 
Science and Art, and the South Kensington Museum.’ > In 1872, to Mr. 
Henry Bessemer, “ forthe eminent services rendered by him to Arts, Man- 
ufactures, and Commerce, in developing the manufacture of steel.” In 
1873, to M. Michael Eugéne Chevreul, For. Memb. R.S., “for his chemical 
researches, especially in reference to saponitication, dyeing, agriculture, and 
natural history, which for more than half a century have exercised a wide 
influence on the Industrial Arts of the world.” In 1874, to Dr. W.C. Sie- 
mens, 1). C. L., F. R for his researches in connection with the laws 


2. S, 
of heat, and the practical applications of them to furnaces used in the Arts ; 
and for his improvement in the manufacture of iron; and generally for the 
services rendered by him in connection with economization of fuel in its va- 
rious applications to the Manufactures and the Arts.” In 1875, to M. 
Michel Chevalier, “the distinguished French statesman, who, by his writ- 
ings and persistent exertions, extending over many years, has rendered 
essential service in promoting oe ow we and Commerce.” In 
6, to Sir B. Airy, K. C.B., F. R.S., the Astronomer Royal, 
“ for eminent services rendered to C ommerce +3 his researches in nautical 
astronomy, and in magnetism, and by his improveme nts in the application 
of the mariner’s compass to the n: ww gation of iron ships.” In 1877, to Jean 
Baptiste Dumas, For. Memb. R. 5 » Member of the Institue of France, 
“the distinguished chemist, whose reses wehes have exercised a very mate- 
rial — on the adv ~ ment of the Industris al Arts.”’ In 1878, to Sir 
Wm. Armstrong, ¢ ,F.R.S., D.C. L., “ because of his distinction 
as an a ms and as asc ou man, and because by the development of 
the transmission of power— hydraulically —due to his constant efforts, 
extending over many years, the Manufactures of this country have been 
greatly aided, and me ‘chanical power beneficially substituted for most labo- 
rious and injurious manual labor.”’ — Journal of the Society of Arts. 


187¢ George 





A Curtous Property or Heat. — Mr. C. J. Henderson has been con- 
ducting some experiments lately in Edinburgh with a view to finding out 
whatis the most economical way of heating a public hall, and has decided 
that the best results are to be obtained by using an accumulator or stove- 
room, where the heat generated by any means whatsoever is collected, and 
from which it is discharged through one opening about three or four feet 
square and seven or eight feet from the floor. ‘The experiments unexpect- 
edly exhil yited with what instantaneity and equality heat is transmitted 
through sp: ace independent of the direction in which the e rh heated air 
is moving; for thermometers were placed at the same height on each of 
the four w: alls of the hall which was to be heated, and it was found that just 
as the heated air entered from the stove-room so the merc ury in the several 
thermometers rose, whether they were hung on the same wall in which was 





the opening to the stove room, or on the north wall, fifty feet away. 


New York is also facing the necessity of 


an inland sea in the northern part of Africa, the imitative Americans have 
conceived the idea of making an inland seaof their own, the plac e chosen 
being the desert which now lies between Arizona and Southern California 
Into this arid and sandy region, General J.C. Fremont, at present governor 
of Arizona, proposes to lead the water of the Gulf of California by cutting 
two canals, one fifteen and the other ten miles long, which are to be con 
fected by a lake which exists midway between the head of the gulf and the 
basin of the proposed sea, and is itself twenty miles in length. The sup- 
posed cost of the undertaking is only one million dollars, a small sum 
to pay for a sea with an area of ten thousand square miles and a depth ot 
three hundred and fifty feet at its deepest part, and navigable, such is Gen- 
eral Fremont’s intention, for ocean steamships. Eviderce exists that the 
sea formerly filled this basin, and should it do +o again it could hardly fail 
of having an immediate and direct beneficial effect on the climate of the ad 
jacent portions of California and Arizona, and a consequent ultimate effect 
on their commercial prosperity. General Fremont is at present in Wash- 

ington, trying to secure the ap pointment of a commission to make the nee- 

essary surveys, pre! limini ary to presenting the matter to Congress for au 
appropriation. 





DRAINING THE CoLosseuM. — In consequence of the excavations which 
have been making in the Colosseum at Rome, water has collected in it very 

rapidly and bas had to be pumped out at an expense so great that, in 1875, 
the government decided that pumping must be discontinued ; since then the 
water has collected and, being stagnant, has added materially to the un- 
healthiness of the quarter. It was arranged that one of the sewers which 
the municipal government is building should be given such a grace that its 
bed at the point nearest the Colosseum should be below the level of the 
intended excavations, so as to drain them also. But as it would be several 
years before this could be done, people made up their minds to endure 
what seemingly could not be cured. While arranging for the outlet of this 
sewer, the engineer in charge thought that he could determine near the 
Arch of Constantine which one of the several remains of sewers which his 
excavations bronght to light had formerly drained the Colosseum, and 
obtained the authorization of Commendatore Fiorelli, who has charge of 
the excavations, to explore it. ‘To the surprise of all, the sewer, which 
was large enough for men to work in upright, proved to be in good repair 
and so little choked up that to clear it was not a costly work; and more- 
over it turned out to be the very drain it was supposed to be, so that in a 
short time a way was opened, and the Colosseum drained itself with a great 
rush of waters. In the sewer were found the skeletons of horses, dogs, 
bears, and other wild beasts, various bronze utensils and other articles, and 
the head of a marble statue of some young Cesar. All these are to be 
exhibited in one of the many ambients of the Colosseum itself. 





Lake Garpa.— The bottom of Lake Garda, lying under the shadow of 
the Alps, is being searched for prehistoric relics. Prior to 1866 the Aus- 
trian authorities found some and shipped them off to Vienna, and now Rome 
has assumed the undertaking. 


Hans Makarr. — The appointment of Hans Makart to a professorship 
in the Academy of Fine Arts at Vienna, where he will have charge of the 


course in historical painting, once more refutes the belief that a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own country. It is less than a year since 
the daily papers were full of disputatious upon the elevating or debasing in- 
fluences of the nude in art, the text for which was furnished by the action 
of anagent of some society for the suppression of vice, in compelling a 
picture dealer in New York to remove from his shop window Makart’s cele- 
brated picture of the entry of Charles V. into Antwerp, because the mon- 
arch was immediately preceded by half a dozen women as naked as Eve. 
It is possible that this agent may have wished to outdo the good though 
prudish citizens of New Bedford who, some five or six years ago, forced a 
tradesman to take from his shop window a statuette of the famous figure 
of Narcissus. However, so notoriously immoral a city as Vienna has little 
to lose by honoring so — a painter as Makart, while Quaker New Bed- 
ford and Knickerbocker New York apparently occupy that neutral plane 
where the exhibition of a “work of art in the nude may cost them their fair 
name, while its suppression may still leave them among the goodly cities 
of the world. 


Scentep Crematory Urns. — An interesting archxological observation 
has recently been made quite accidentally. It is well known that the urns 
found in Roman burial-grounds, and containing the bone remains of cre 
mated bodies, are often covered with clay cups ordishes. The object of these 
dishes was supposed to have been to contain spices, which sent forth 
agreeable odors during the progress of the cremation. Herr Dahlem, a 
well-known German re was able to verify this view in the fol- 
lowing manner: He had obtained a dish of this kind which was broken, 
and, after cementing it, had placed it upon a stove for the purpose of drying 
the cement. Shortly afterwards he noticed a strong and by no means un- 
pleasant odor pro ceeding from the heated dish. It seems, therefore, that 
the ingredients burned in the dish some fifteen centuries ago had left traces 
behind, which announced their presence upon becoming heated. ned Dah 
lem remarks that the odor was not unlike that of storax. — Zhe Nation. 


Tne Resoveces OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF Fine Arts, — L’Aca- 
démie des Beaux-Arts has a yearly ap propriation of $1,000 for the mem- 
bers who have charge of the Dictionnaire des Beaux- Arts, ‘and $2,000 for its 
publication. Besides this, it distributes about $1,200 in medals for those 
who win the Grand Prize of Rome, and for the performance of cantatas. 





Tue Une easant ConseQueNce OF A TASTE FOR Mosaics. —It is 
narrated of Diogenes the Cynic, that he was one day the guest of a man 
whose house, according to the fashion of the time, was decorated with 
mosaic. Being shown. at length a room whose mosaic pavement repre- 
sented a convention of all the. gods, he turned and spat in the face of his 
astonished entertainer, remarking by way of explanation and excuse, that 
in all the room it was the only ignoble spot he could find whereon to relievé 
himself. 





